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Nothing so strongly marks the amateur charac-
ter of the conduct of the Spanish War as the activ-
ity of the American press. The navy was dogged
by press dispatch boats which revealed its every
move. When Admiral Sampson started upon his
cruise to San Juan, he requested the press boats
to observe secrecy, and Admiral Chadwick com-
ments with satisfaction upon the fact that this
request was observed "fully and honorably . . .
by every person except one." When Lieutenant
Whitney risked his life as a spy in order to investi-
gate conditions in Porto Rico, his plans and pur-
pose were blazoned in the press. Incredible as it
may now seem, the newspaper men appear to have
felt themselves part of the army. They offered
their services as equals, and William Randolph
Hearst even ordered one of his staff to sink a vessel
in the Suez Canal to delay Camara on his expedi-
tion against Dewey. This order, fortunately for the
international reputation of the United States, was
not executed. With all their blare and childish en-
thusiasm, the reporters do not seem to have been
so successful in revealing to Americans, the plans of
Spain as they were in furnishing her with itemized
accounts of all the doings of the American forces.

While the press not only revealed but formulated